BARCELONA
i
THE FIRST THING ONE NOTICES ABOUT GOING TO BARCELONA IS
the peculiar meaningful handshakes of one's friends. Accom-
panied though they are by some such phrase as "I wish I were
going too," one cannot avoid detecting in the farewell a moment
of undertaker heartiness, of mortuary appraisal. In the early
morning among the lagoons, the brown landscape and rainy
sky of Languedoc, one begins to share it, only at the Spanish
frontier does it completely disappear. As a rule, the change
from Cerbere to Port Sou is one from gaiety and comfort to
gloom and emptiness; to-day it is the Spanish end which is
alive. The first thing one notices is the posters, extremely
competent propaganda, of which that of a peasant's rope-soled
foot descending on a cracked swastika in a cobbled street is the
most dramatic. The frontier is guarded by cultivated German
and Italian anti-Fascists, and one begins at once those discussions
on political ideology which are such a feature of present-day
republican Spain. "You journalists are the worst enemies
of a revolution," explained the Italian, uyou all come here
with letters like yours; then you go back and write Right-wing
propaganda about us," "Why can't you admit that England
is not prepared to help any democracy until its rearmament is
carried out, when it will be too late?" said the other. Down
in the little harbour the militiamen, in their blue uniforms and
forage caps, were fishing with bits of starfish. The sombre
Spanish train had been painted all along the carriages with crude
pictures of troops departing and with harvests being gathered.
As it drew out into the autumn sunshine one first became
conscious of the extraordinary mixture of patriotic war-fever and
revolutionary faith, and of that absolutely new and all-pervading
sense of moral elevation which since the revolution is the most
dominating note in Catalonia. For here one never says " since
the military rebellion," "since the Fascist revolt," but simply
"since the Revolution" or "since the 19th of July." At the
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